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ABSTRACT 


Starting from the idea of the evolution and function of the great ensemble scenes in opera 
performance, this research aims to illustrate the indelible link between scenic and musical 
dramaturgy, by concentrating the entire expressive force of an opera into a single point of maximum 
tension, with scenic and musical ramifications in subsequent key moments of the opera. We will 
highlight this aspect, typical of the Romantic musical and dramaturgical conception introduced by 
Giuseppe Verdi's mature operas, by analysing the ensemble scene at the end of the second act 
(the auto-da-fé scene) of Giuseppe Verdi’s opera Don Carlo (the four-act Italian version), in which the 
musical dramaturgy of the entire opera is based on three prominent and recurrent musical 
“gestures”: the interval of a fourth as a melodic element, chord repetition as a harmonic projection 
and the isorhythmic triplet formula as a rhythmic figure. 
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In the history of the musical-dramatic genre, the tradition of the large ensemble 
scenes is closely identified with the beginnings of French opera, with a first highlight in 
Jean-Baptiste Lully’s works. Later, in Rameau’s and his contemporaries’ works, with their 
obligatory five-act structure of which the second was dedicated to ballet numbers, the 
ensemble scene would coalesce all the visual and aural forces of the entire performance: 
decorations, lights, costumes, the entire vocal apparatus — soloists and chorus —, with the 
contribution of the orchestral tutti. It was generally a static scene, with a frozen aspect, 
allowing the composer to most effectively use the strictly musical expressiveness on which 
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the public’s entire attention was focused.! This central moment of the French Baroque 
opera, towards which the whole dramaturgy of the plot was moving, became the absolute 
model in the history of the genre and was later incorporated in the Italian bel canto opera, 
whose prototype — in terms of both construction and fame — is the great sextet from 
Gaetano Donizetti’s Lucia di Lammermoor, Chi mi frena in talmomento (end of Act II). This is 
the model that Giuseppe Verdi used in his operas, while his entire early period of operatic 
writing was stylistically and dramaturgically linked to the model of the historical opera 
promoted by his Italian predecessors.” 

The ensemble scene in Verdi's operas is an absolute ingredient not only for the 
convergence points of the action’s dynamics but also for the public success. Few opera 
choruses are known that had attained fame before Verdi’. He sensed the virtuality and 
expressive potential of the choral sound and turned the ensemble scene with chorus into 
an absolute “hit” in Italian culture; here are but a few examples of great pages for chorus 
from Verdi’s operas: The Chorus of the Hebrew Slaves (Va, pensiero*) from Nabucco, the 
Anvil Chorus (Chi del gitano i giorni abbella) from Il Trovatore, Brindisi from La traviata, 
The Triumphal March (Gloria all'Egitto) from Aida. 

Moreover, in Verdi's operatic compositions, the chorus goes beyond its traditional 
role of sonic consummation of the act finales, and becomes an essential component in the 
unfolding of events and at the same time the central axis upon which it develops, taking 
centre stage in the tensional play of the stories embodied on the stage (among the operas 
that have the chorus as the central character are, for example, Nabucco and Aida). 

Equally relevant in Verdi's operatic music is the aria with chorus, meant to steer 
the aria away from its traditional mission of emphasizing the characters’ lyricism and 
reflexive attitude, and extol instead its dramatic virtues, without “clipping” it out from the 
rest of the action, but, on the contrary, incorporating the action into it: this is the case with 
famous arias from Verdi’s operas, such as Di quella pira (Manrico’s aria, Il Trovatore, 
Act III), Il maledetto (Ismaele’s aria, Nabucco, Act II), or Zaccaria’s aria (Sperate, o figli, the 
same opera, Act I), Rataplan (Preziosilla’s aria, with a cappella chorus, in The Force of 
Destiny, Act IIl).5 

Around the chorus and with the help of the solo vocal ensemble, Verdi creates 
scenes of great musical virtuosity, but also of unprecedented dramatic emphasis and 
intensity. Such moments include the scene S’apressan gl’istanti d'un ira fatale (Nabucco, end 
of Act II), the scene of the consecration of Radames' sword and The Triumphal March 


1 Donald Grout, Hermine Weigel Williams, A Short History of Opera, 4th edition, New York, Columbia University 
Press, 2002, p. 198. 

2 Daniel Snowman, The Gilded Stage. A Social History of Opera, Atlantic Books, London, 2009, p. 110. 

3 Roberta Montemorra Marvin (ed.), The Cambridge Verdi Encyclopedia, Cambridge University Press, 2013, 
pp. 91-92. In his article entitled Chorus, Markus Engelhardt also mentions that Verdi’s contemporaries called 
him “the father of opera choruses”, although he acknowledges Giacomo Meyerbeer's influence on the 
conception and role of the chorus in stage dramaturgy. 

4 Some of the subjects of Verdi’s operas or famous choruses such as Va, pensiero stand out for their political 
message. Cf. Daniel Snowman, The Gilded Stage. A Social History of Opera, ed. cit., p. 154, see also: Paul Robinson, 
Opera and Ideas: From Mozart to Strauss, Cornell University Press, New York, Harper & Row, 1985, p. 155. 

5 The Verdian model of the aria with chorus was later successfully followed by the French opera. Here are but a 
few famous examples: Mephisto’s aria from Charles Gounod's Faust (Le veau d'or est toujours debout, with male 
chorus) and Habanera and the Toreador aria from George Bizet's Carmen. 
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(Aida, Act I and end of Act II, respectively), the grand auto-da-fé scene (Don Carlos, end of 
Act ID), or the great scene at the end of the third act of Othello, which in the Italian literature 
is also called “il grande concertato” for its dramatic sumptuousness and technical 
difficulty. 

Although from a dramaturgical standpoint, coagulating the entire tension at the 
moment of maximum concentration of aural and visual forces in an opera performance 
seems a natural goal, even imposed by the coordinates of the action, Verdi performs this 
coagulation by means of musical and dramatic devices and effects, by uniting the 
previously stated ideas in terms of motifs, tonal centres, rhythm, dynamics and timbre, 
and also by pre-announcing new themes that will reveal themselves to the ear in the 
following acts. 

To illustrate this, we will take as an example the auto-da-fé scene (end of Act II) 
from Verdi’s opera Don Carlo’. We will start with a summary of the events and situations 
unfolding at the moment of the scene: Don Carlo, Infante of Spain, grandson of Charles V 
and son of King Philip, is in love with Elisabeth, to whom he was betrothed but who is 
now his father's wife. The tensions and conflicts in Flanders, as well as the Infante's 
desperate mental and emotional state, determine Rodrigo, Marquis of Posa and Carlo’s 
childhood friend, to ask for Carlo’s help in freeing these provinces from the Spanish and 
Catholic yoke. However, defending them would mean Carlo's entering into open rebellion 
against his own father and also betrayal in the eyes of the Inquisition. We are therefore in 
the midst of a world dominated by the Inquisition and by the stifling atmosphere of the 
Spanish Court, created both by the severe protocol and especially by the cold relationship 
between Philip and Elisabeth and by Philip's demons: the obsession of a conspiracy, on the 
one hand, and the drama of not being loved by his own wife, accompanied by the growing 
suspicion of her love affair with his son, on the other. The action expands even more with 
the two characters that revolve around the Philip-Elisabeth-Don Carlo triangle: Rodrigo, 
Marquis of Posa and Princess Eboli. Rodrigo, who plays an affective role as Carlo’s friend, 
and especially a political role (by saving Carlo from his father's vengeful anger and from 
the conspiracy of the Grand Inquisitor and by waging a struggle for the liberation of 
Flanders) and Eboli, who acts as a catalyst of the action through her passion for Carlo, 
triggering the events through the anonymous letter sent to the Infante, which will generate 
his unfortunate confusion and will provoke the Princess’s acts of jealousy and treachery.* 


1 Don Carlos (première: Paris, March, 1867), Giuseppe Verdi's 25th opera, libretto by François-Joseph Mery and 
Camille Du Locle, based on the dramatic poem Don Carlos, Infant von Spanien (Don Carlos, Infante of Spain) by 
Friedrich Schiller (1787). Original version in 5 acts, in French. It is the opera with the greatest number of 
versions (5) of Verdi's entire oeuvre, some of them authorized by the composer himself, others created after his 
death. A comparative analysis of these versions was performed by musicologist Julian Budden, in The Operas of 
Verdi, vol. 3: From Don Carlos to Falstaff, Clarendon Paperbacks, Clarendon Press, 1992. Also cf. Roberta 
Montemorra Marvin (ed.), The Cambridge Verdi Encyclopedia, Cambridge University Press, 2013, pp. 128-138. 
The Italian version (Don Carlo), with the translation and adaptation of the 4-act libretto (premiere at Teatro alla 
Scala, Milan, January, 1884), was followed by another Italian version, in 5 acts. It belongs to the second period of 
Verdi's operatic creation, being composed between La Forza del destino (1862) and Aida (1871). Cf: Burton D. 
Fisher, Verdi’s Don Carlo (Opera Journeys Lecture Series), Opera Journeys, 2002. 

2 It is important to note that in Schiller's drama, the connection between Eboli and the Court conspirators 
including the Grand Inquisitor, as well as the passionate relationship between Eboli and Philip are much more 
pronounced, thus providing better justification to the course of the action than in the libretto of Verdi’s opera. 
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Here is how the relationships between the characters of the opera could be 
represented (love relationships are marked with a simple unidirectional or bidirectional 
arrow, friendship relationships with an interrupted line, false friendships are indicated by 
a dotted line, while political relationships are marked with a line interrupted by dots): 


Philip =~ —— > Elisabeth <————_>__ Don Carlo 


4 l 


z 
The Grand Inquisitor Princess Eboli 4 


The action therefore unfolds along three seemingly parallel, albeit intertwined 
coordinates. These are the historical-political coordinate, the affective-relational coordinate 
and the social-religious coordinate. 

The historical-political coordinate is represented by the historical period of the 
reign of King Philip II of Habsburg! (1556-1598), when Spain was the main European 
political power’. However, the action in Verdi’s opera refers to his capacity as the 
sovereign prince of The Seventeen Provinces’. The two political sub-coordinates of this 
branch of the action are, on the one hand, the marital alliance of Philip II with Elisabeth of 
Valois, which would give birth to the legend of the unfulfilled love between the latter and 
Don Carlo and, on the other hand, the conflict between Philip II and the oppressed 
peoples of the Netherlands. This last historical aspect is indelibly linked to the second 
coordinate of the action, namely the social-religious coordinate, for we are at the apogee 
of the Catholic Inquisition, in a Spain dominated by the ultra-catholic Philip, in conflict 
with the Protestantism emerging all across Europe and in particular in the aforementioned 


1 Son of Emperor Charles V and Queen Isabella of Portugal, Philip held, at different periods of his reign, the titles 
of King of Spain (1556-1598), king of Naples and Sicily (1554-1598), king of England and Ireland (co-regent with 
Mary I, 1554-1558), King of Portugal and the Algarve (1580-1598) and King of Chile (1554-1556). 

2 For more details on Philip II's role in European politics and history see the volume Geoffrey Parker, The Grand 
Strategy of Philip II, Yale University Press, 2000. 

3 The term applied to the Netherlands (plus territories of the modern Northern French and Western Germany) 
ruled by Spain, through Philip II, from 1556 to 1581, which in the libretto are referred to by the general name of 
Flanders. 

4 Elisabeth of Valois, Queen of Spain (1545-1568), daughter of Henry II of France and Catherine de Medici. 
http://www.treccani.it/enciclopedia/elisabetta-di-valois-regina-di-spagna_(18 February 2017). In the same 
bibliographic source, the love story between Elisabeth and Don Carlo is presented as a legend born in the last 
decades of the sixteenth century, which, however, has no historical basis and which was born from the events 
related to the premature death of the two, only a few months apart. The legend gained notoriety, being often 
confused with history itself, thanks to the historical novel Dom Carlos (1672) by César Vichard de Saint-Réal and 
to Friedrich Schiller’s dramatic play, Don Carlos, Infant von Spanien (1787). 

5 Originally betrothed to Don Carlo, Elisabeth of Valois became the wife of his father, Philip II, as a consequence 
of the Cateau-Cambrésis Treaty. The marriage took place in 1559, and thus Don Carlo became her stepson. 
In: Enciclopedia Italiana, http://www.treccani.it/enciclopedia/elisabetta-di-valois-regina-di-spagna (February 18, 
2017). 
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Provinces. This explains why the epicentre of the entire libretto of Verdi's opera is an 
auto-da-fé scene. 

The affective-relational coordinate of the opera revolves around three dominant 
feelings: love, jealousy and friendship. 

In the relationships between characters, love manifests itself in several ways: 
filial love (more intensely exploited in Schiller's drama than in the opera’s libretto), marital 
love (unfortunately not reciprocated by Elisabeth), extramarital love (between Philip and 
Eboli, again more intensely speculated in the drama) and passionate but illicit love 
(between Carlo and Elisabeth, reciprocated, but impossible, and also Eboli’s love for Carlo, 
this time possible, though not reciprocated). 

Jealousy is present mainly in two characters — Eboli and Philip — and is highly 
speculated, both musically and dramaturgically: Eboli is jealous of both Elisabeth and 
Carlo, while Philip is jealous of his own son, because the latter enjoys the love he cannot 
receive from Elisabeth. 

Friendship is the feeling that underpins the relationship between Don Carlo and 
Posa and which constitutes the main thread of the entire opera (the famous Carlo-Posa 
duet in Act I of the four-act Italian version, Dio, che nell’alma infondere, will have recurring 
reverberations throughout the entire opera). They share an old friendship dating from 
their childhood days, which will lead to the latter's self-sacrifice, so that the Infante can 
carry on his political dreams: the liberation of Flanders. But friendship also occurs between 
Elisabeth and Eboli, with the latter’s betrayal being followed by remorse, a feeling 
functioning as an emotional leitmotif throughout the entire opera (Philip’s remorse for 
being forced to sacrifice his own son — reaching paroxysm in the Philip-Grand Inquisitor 
duet, Carlo's remorse for not being loved by his father - more prominent in the drama, 
Elisabeth's remorse for harbouring an illicit love for Carlo and for hiding it from her 
husband, to whom she wants to remain faithful - exposed by her in all the duets with 
Carlo, throughout the opera). 

The auto-da-fé scene! is placed at the end of the third act (scene 2) in the five-act 
version, and at the end of the second act in the four-act Italian one?. It is preceded by the 
scene in which Don Carlo accepts the invitation received in an anonymous letter that he 
believes was sent by Elisabeth, to meet her in secret. The letter was actually sent by 
Princess Eboli, who is in love with him. From the Infante’s confusion at seeing her, 
the Princess understands that he was expecting to meet somebody else, and, 
understanding that he is in love with the Queen herself, she bursts into a fit of anger and 
threatens to revenge herself and to expose their love affair to the King (whose secret 
mistress she was — a fact exploited and speculated more intensively in Schiller’s drama 
than in the libretto). Posa does whatever he can to settle the conflict and, while alone with 
Don Carlo, persuades him to entrust him with all the documents that might incriminate 
the latter in case the Inquisition finds out about their plan to liberate Flanders. Let us also 


1 The auto-da-fé scene of the libretto is not taken from Schiller's drama, but from another play, Philippe II, Roi 
d'Espagne (1846) by Eugene Cormon (1810-1903), a well-known French playwright and librettist; the same play 
inspired the action of the first act of the original version of the opera (in 5 acts), taking place in Fontainebleau, 
which explains the love story between Elisabeth and Don Carlo, but which is missing from the 4-act Italian 
version. 

2 Our analysis will refer to the 4-act Italian version of the opera. 
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remember that Rodrigo, the Marquis of Posa, was charged by Philip to spy on Don Carlo, 
following his suspicions about the love relationship between Don Carlo and the Queen, 
but also about a possible conspiracy of the Infante, and that Posa obviously accepted this 
compromise, believing that from this favourable position he would be able to better 
protect Carlo, to whom he is tied by the sincerest and most affectionate friendship. 

A summary of the action up to the dramatic moment of the auto-da-fé scene leads 
to the following three situations: 1. the king suspects his son and his wife of an illicit love 
affair and is frustrated by the lack of reciprocation from his wife and consumed by 
jealousy, but also by the obsession of a conspiracy against him, placing himself in a 
defensive position, with a high degree of aggression (he is a “powder keg” ready to 
explode), 2. Eboli loves Carlo but, finding out about this affair between the two, threatens 
to expose them, 3. Posa made the “pact with the devil” when he accepted the King's 
request to spy on the two, hoping that he would have access to information directly from 
the King regarding the Inquisition's intentions to punish Carlo for treason, for his struggle 
to liberate Flanders. Here are, therefore, the three feelings that dominate the story: love, 
jealousy (revenge) and friendship. 

The dramatic moment at the onset of this scene is, therefore, already close to 
paroxysm. And precisely at this point of the action, the curtain rises to the already brewing 
tension, revealing an inquisitorial scene whose grandeur is worthy of a French grand-opéra, 
in which a group of heretics are sent to the stake by the Church in the cheers of the crowd 
and of the Court noblemen, who declare in unison their admiration and unconditional 
support for the King, whose suite is about to appear. It is, as Lessing would say, the “fertile 
moment” of the entire opera. 

The scene is dominated by the orchestral tutti in E major, 12/8, with an isorhythmic 
structure in triplets and featuring ascending melodic lines subjected to chromatic 
sequencing: 


A AA to F F- l- ig 

nmam i 
DA Oin SAn 
oe os c3 n WR a 


Example 1: Act II (scene 2), piano reduction, mm. 10-12 


This atmosphere of sumptuousness and exuberance prepares the intervention of 
the chorus (the crowd), in unisont: 


1 Verdi made frequent use of the unison in his choruses, as a form of musical expression of “thinking alike”, with 
some famous examples being The Hebrew Slaves Chorus from Nabucco, the Anvil Chorus from Il Trovatore, or the 
ritual choruses from Aida (the opening of Act MI). 
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-n0. .fe, o-nor al piigrande dei Re. - - gi! 


Example 2: Act II (scene 2), Chorus (soprano part), piano reduction, mm. 14-17 


From these two examples we identify the elements that generate multiple shades 
of expressiveness throughout the entire opera: either remembrances of past musical 
moments, or prefigurations of others to be heard, so that this musical-dramatic moment 
represents a summum of the musical ideas of the opera, a point of convergence and then of 
emergence of the cells that generate the musical and dramatic discourse, which will be 
analysed below and which constitute the motivic quintessence of the entire opera. 

The first example (the orchestral introduction of the scene) contains two musical 
gestures that serve as a leitmotif: the sequence of isochronous eighth-note triplets as a 
rhythmic element and the repeated chord as an element of harmonic writing. The choral 
theme in the second example, which will return twice during the scene, has two prominent 
and recurring characteristics: the melodic line fundamentally based on the interval of a 
perfect fourth and the isochronous triplet formula preceded by a quarter note with legato. 
We also notice the unusual range of this expansive theme of eulogizing King Philip 
(an augmented thirteenth), which the chorus covers in only three measures. 

We will treat these leitmotivic elements — the perfect fourth, the isochronous triplet 
and the repeated chord - by illustrating their occurrences and multi-faceted expressiveness 
in the musical discourse, throughout the opera. 

The perfect fourth is the main element of melodic construction in the essential 
moments of the opera, starting from its very first measures, in the four solo horns, where 
the melodic line surrounding the fourths precedes the chorus of the monks from the Saint 
Just Monastery, emphasizing the gloomy atmosphere through the lower register, dotted 
rhythm and timbrality: 


CORNO I.in Re 


CORNO II. in Si basso 


CORNO III, in Mi 


CORNO IV. in La 


Example 3: Don Carlo (four-act Italian version), Act I, Scene 1, mm. 1-11, full score 


The same perfect fourth will melodically define Don Carlo’s aria (Jo la vidi) from 
the same act, in which he tells Rodrigo that he is in love with Elisabeth, but this time, in the 
context of the isochrony and of the vocal timbrality doubled by the strings and by the 
chamber-like intervention of the clarinet and then of the flute-bassoon combination, 
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the perfect fourth brings along an intimate, elegiac atmosphere, dominated by the pain 


caused by hopeless love: 
Cantabile 


ANDANTE d6 


Example 4: Act I, Io la Vidi, piano reduction, p. 10, mm. 1-7 


The perfect fourth is also exploited in the love duet between Don Carlo and 
Elisabeth (Perduto ben mio sol tesor) from Act I, but this time not as a leap, but as an 
intervallic framework of the motifs that make up the melodic line: 


Clemen . telddio, 


o ay 


Zoe 


Example 5: Elisabeth-Don Carlo duet, Act I, p. 65, piano reduction 
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In a symbolic way, the duet is written in the same key as that of Don Carlo's love 
aria, i.e. B flat major, thus unveiling, one more time, the reciprocity of feelings. Timbrally, 
the duet is accompanied by the same instruments as the aria: flute, oboe and now English 
horn. We also note the accompaniment in arpeggiated isochronous triplets (in the strings, 
in staccato), but here the triplet enhances the lyricism and not the enthusiastic explosion, as 
in the auto-da-fé scene. 

Likewise, Princess Eboli's part is broken by melodic turns dominated by the 
interval of a fourth. There are two essential interventions by Eboli in the dramaturgy of the 
opera that while melodically related, denote completely different emotional states: 
the former occurs in the trio between Eboli, Don Carlo and Posa from Act II (the famous 
Trema per te), reinforcing the feelings of jealousy and vengeance. Here, again, the perfect 
fourth is combined with the isochronous triplet: 


Tremaper te, fra poco il suo-lo sottoiltuo piè si schiu - de- 


Example 6: Trema per te, Eboli-Carlo-Posa trio, Act II (Eboli’s intervention), piano reduction, p. 122 


The latter moment in which Princess Eboli's discourse returns to the perfect 
fourths reveals her remorse and her obvious desire to be forgiven by the queen for her 
jealousy and betrayal, in the O Don fatale aria (Act III). In order to enhance the drama of the 
moment, Verdi employs the diminished fourth and combines the interval with dotted 
notes and with the repeated chord, which also carry a symbolic weight in the opera: 


Example 7: Eboli’s aria, O don fatale, Act III, piano reduction, p. 234 


The aria will recall the rhythmic-melodic motif from Trema per te (Act II), though 
this time the anger is directed at herself (“ti maledico, o mia beltà”): 


“T curse you, oh, my beauty!” 
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con foren a E ~ 
n . 


EBL. 


Example 8: O don fatale, piano reduction, p. 235 


The isochronous triplet (recognized with an identical function in the score in the 
6/8 rhythmic pattern) is also a construction element generating multiple expressivities in 
different dramatic contexts, some of which have already been mentioned in relation to the 
perfect fourth and which all converge to the auto-da-fé scene. As a feature of rhythmic 
construction, the isochronous eighth-note triplet is often preceded in the opera by a 
quarter note extended through a legato to the first note of the triplet, as can be seen in 
example 2. But let us follow the course of this formula and the expressive facets it takes in 
combination with other motifs that act as leitmotifs. 

The first memorable occurrence of this formula is in the recitative that precedes 
the famous Dio, che nell’alma infondere duet from Act I (Tristo me, in the gloomy key of E flat 
minor, but here in the form typical of the anacrusic 6/8 rhythm, with chordal repetition): 


(con disperazione) 


sereeseeesseseessesessesessessessseese 


CFPS. sempre - 


Example 9: Don Carlo — Posa recitative, Act I, piano reduction, p. 18 
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The second occurrence of the rhythmic formula doubled by chordal repetition in 
accompaniment is precisely in the aforementioned duet, whose melodic line will resonate 
in the orchestral texture at essential moments that allude to the friendship between the 


two!: 


D.CARLO 
P 


Example 10: Carlo-Posa duet, Act II, piano reduction, p. 21 


The duet is interrupted by the arrival of the royal couple, who come to pray at the 
tomb of Charles V. At this point, in the monumental orchestration dominated by the brass, 
the triplet will for the first time resound to its fullest, combined with the motif of the 
repeated chord: 


Example 11: Act I, piano reduction, p. 24 (the arrival of the royal couple), 
isochronous triplet and repeated chord 


The next occurrence of the same rhythmic motif is in the love duet between 
Elisabeth and Don Carlo, in which she agrees to help persuade Philip to send Carlo to 
Flanders and put an end to the oppression; this moment creates the first thematic link with 
the auto-da-fé scene. Here we find both the pattern of the repeated chord and of the 


1 The moments in which this theme will be reiterated are: the auto-da-fé scene, the end of the Eboli-Carlo-Posa trio 
in Act II, and finally Posa’s aria in the final act, before his assassination plotted by King Philip and by the 
Grand Inquisitor (he will die in Carlo's arms, who vows again to carry on the fight for the liberation of 
Flanders). 
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rhythmic structure of triplet sequences, and the formula of the quarter note tied to the 
isochronous triplet in the solo voice: 


= = = 
con age EFNI 


reee 


Example 12: the Elisabeth-Don Carlo duet, Act I, piano reduction, p. 62, 
isochronous triplets and repeated chord 


This rhythmic formula of a symbolic value will also occur in the Philip-Posa duet, 
again in a tense moment in which Posa reproaches the sovereign for his dictatorial attitude 
towards the Flemish: it occurs, in combination with the chord repetition, on the words 
”1, and later in 
Philips's aria, Ella giammai m'amò from Act III, reiterating the authenticity of his love for 
Elisabeth, but this time in the B flat major key, which had also accompanied Carlo's aria 
and the love duet between Elisabeth and Carlo. Here again, the isochronous triplet is 
doubled by the motif of chordal repetition, on the text ”Se il serto regal a me desse il poter 
di leggere nei’cor, Che Dio può sol veder!”? 

Verdi also employs the ostinato form of the isochronous triplet formula without 


”Quest’e la pace che voi date al mondo? ... il popol geme e si speme tacendo 


chordal repetition, especially in the orchestral accompaniment, at moments such as 
Elisabeth's romance (in which she bids farewell to Countess d'Aremberg, who is ordered 
by Philip back to France for breaking the protocol by leaving the queen unattended, and 
thus giving her the opportunity to see Carlo in private), or in the Elisabeth-Eboli duet from 
Act III, in which she begs the Queen's forgiveness for her betrayal. 


1 Is this the peace you give the world? ... the people suffer and die in silence”. [our translation] 
2”Tf the royal crown gave me the power to read in the hearts what God alone could see!” [our translation] 
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We notice, therefore, that these musical ”gestures” that play a role in the musical 
dramaturgy are intertwined and combined in various ways, before, during and after the 
auto-da-fé scene, creating expressive continuities and metamorphoses that heighten the 
tension of the action itself. But their fusion in the aforementioned scene is not the only 
factor that turns it into the tensional vector of the entire opera. It is the action itself that 
requires this added degree of musical tension: the royal couple appears in the midst of the 
procession leading the condemned to the burning place (here Verdi enhances the majesty 
of the moment by using a backstage fanfare, which alternates or blends in with the 
orchestra performing in the pit). The solemn moment is interrupted by Don Carlo’s 
appearance at the head of a group of six Flemish deputies, to plead with the king on their 
behalf: outraged at his son’s brazenness and defiance, the King shows his intransigence 
towards his cause and Carlo raises the sword against his father and sovereign. The king 
orders the guards to disarm him, and when they refuse, Posa himself takes the sword from 
his friend’s hand and hands it to the king: that which in the King's eyes is devotion, in 
Carlo's eyes is betrayal of a friendship he had believed unshakable. Carlo is arrested and, 
relieved at having overcome the crisis, Philip raises Posa to the rank of Duke and then the 
burning of the heretics begins. 

This monumental scene, unprecedented in Verdi's works, is of exceptional 
complexity: it requires three overlapping choral lines (the crowd, the inquisitors and the 
deputies, the last two groups singing in unison lines in the lower voices), a large orchestra 
and a background fanfare, as well as soloists. In terms of form, the three occurrences of the 
choral theme presented at the beginning of the analysis shape the scene in the form of a 
rondo, in which the couplets are sung by the inquisitors and deputies, with Don Carlo 
front and center. The scene allows for ample expansions of the initial unison chorus in 
fugue-like fashion, while the finale will find the three themes — of the crowd, of the 
inquisitors and of the deputies — polyphonically superimposed in the most majestic page 
of operatic choral polyphony written up to that time.' 

The musical echoes of the monumental dramatism and complexity of this scene, 
but also of the entire opera, reverberate in many of Verdi’s later work. Let us only think of 
a few possible parallels: in terms of attitudes, the Carlo-Posa duet / the Othello-Iago duet, 
in terms of construction, the Auto-da-fé scene / the Triumphal March. At the same time, the 
chorus of the monks from the Saint Just Monastery who appear in Don Carlo at the 
beginning and at the end of the opera, remind of Il Trovatore and The Force of Destiny. 

Don Carlo is, in the final analysis, an opera of solo ensembles (Carlo-Posa, 
Philip-The Grand Inquisitor, Philip-Posa, Carlo-Elisabeth, Carlo-Eboli, Carlo-Eboli-Posa, 
Philip-Rodrigo-Elisabeth-Eboli), with the fundamental involvement of the choral 
ensemble, and so are all of Verdi’s later operas, especially Aida and Othello. The complexity 
of the plot, of the characters and of the mix of emotional, social and political themes could 
have ruined, musically, the unity and coherence of this opera. This could be the reason 
why Verdi preferred using, instead of the variety of the motivic and thematic material, its 
infinitely ingenious variation. 


1 Similar scenes also appear in Verdi’s Aida, Othello and Falstaff, the great operas of his last period of creation. 
In this light, the fact that Verdi's last opera, Falstaff, ends with an ensemble bringing together soloists and 
chorus in a brilliant fugue (Tutto nel mondo é burla), acquires a symbolic significance. 
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